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JAMES STEPHENS 


Plotinus, the philosopher, our contemporary, 
seemed ashamed being with the body. 


PLUTARCH 


point is: how many men have loved you? Women, yes; 
but not talking about sexual love. How many men 
have loved you?” 

Stephens and were discussing what was the measure suc- 
cess life. Money? knew many rich people and did 
not care whether they knew not. was one those 
desultory conversations where you had careful that the 
greatness your companion did not escape you natural 
and easy came the talk. had just quoted favorite quota- 
tion appropriately enough from another great lyricist, 
happy the chiefest prize, glorious the next lot,” (Pindar) 
when had admit that Stephens’ was good test any 
and original was right. you have been loved men, 
that the test successful life. 

may appear strange begin proof Stephens’ philo- 
sophical outlook instead appraising his lyrical gifts; but James 
Stephens behind mask light laughter has been philosopher, 
and wise one since first began write and that was when 
was years old. 1902 1903 when Arthur Griffith was 
struggling along salary $4.25 week, and wondering 
where could get enough copy fill his weekly paper Sinn 
Fein, which Gaelic and means English “We ourselves,” 
James Stephens gave him gift the first serial rights book 
Permission publish this chapter from Dr. Gogarty’s forthcoming book, 


The Nine Worthies, kindly been given Oliver Gogarty, his son 
and literary executor. 
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that later was fetch $100 for copy the first edition. 
world famous now and needs praise from me; but 
worth recording that Stephens, when was salary hardly 
more than that Griffith was receiving, gave him all had. 
cannot say for certain that was from sense nationality, 
though the spirit the nation was moving strongly and would 
have inspired Stephens more than most. rather think that 
was chiefly because his admiration for the integrity and de- 
votion the self-sacrificing Arthur Griffith that Stephens made 
his contribution. When the historian asks how many men loved 
Griffith, will concede Stephens; and loved Griffith much 
ever loved any man. 

James Stephens, when knew him first, worked scrivener 
(we call “stenographer” now) the office the attorneys, 
Mecredy Sons Merrion Square, Dublin, next door 
old friend Sir Lambert Ormsby. said that Mecredy’s 
office there was one approach Stephens for expertness. 
Never had the firm such clerk. Yet this did not move 
give Stephens more than mere subsistence wage. 

His $4.50 week were reduced even more account 
increased expenses” member was about elope Can- 
ada. “So sacked myself,” James Stephens asserted. 

friend the bibliophile James Healy New York came 
across description James Stephens less person than 
the late Earl Grey. was inserted first edition The 
Crock Gold which Lord Grey presented Clara Kirchhoffer 
Christmas 1912. The recipient wrote, “He loved this book, and 
C.K.” 

quote because shows what judge character was 
that statesman, Lord Grey; and how well The Crock Gold 
was received. But quote particularly for the last few lines 
which bear out sentence two the fortitude the poet, 
fortitude which have hailed, and owing which have 
included him among The Worthies our time. 

James Stephens quite young, about twenty-seven, married, has two 
children, receives twenty-five shillings week shorthand writer, has 
had life varied that would need life quite long his own 
tell all about has been hungry for weeks boy, has 
slept the parks, has fought with swan for piece bread, has 


tramped the roads, has lived the kindness poor people who liked 
the queer little boy, and yet has grown with the most independent 
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spirit and nobody could get whimper out him. has grit all 

through, with tireless energy, humor and inquisitiveness: born 

Bohemian, small stature but quite big inside, large and roomy.” 
With Lord Grey’s compliments. 


“He has grit all through.” This quality endeared him the 
distinguished Englishman. enough endear him any 
Irishman, even one inimical the Muses ever such 
Irishman existed. 


used meet him evening when his work was over. 
Then would recite some the lyrics, “on which have 
been sitting all day long the office, keeping them warm like 
hen nest eggs.” could keep three four lyrics 
his head until got leisure complete them. What energy 
was his after ten hours office and what creative energy 
was left his small body cannot explained taking 
Stephens for mortal man. neighbors nearer 
mortal; and not mean this figuratively. True, was 
athlete and represented Ireland international gymnastic con- 
tests. Nevertheless, undernourished his body undoubtedly 
was, judging human standards, his work and energy can 
explained only taking him for supernatural being whom 
human existence account. may sound ridiculous 
this age pedestrianism and science take such view any 
inhabitant this globe ours; but science veering round 
the miraculous, and far ahead science when comes 
belief that. here affirm that James Stephens lepre- 
chaun who knows where has hidden his crock gold. You 
have only look those wonderful eyes his lit the light 
that never was sea land realize the truth affirma- 
tion. There never was man whose genius was nearer the 
surface. all genius just leprechaun immaterial 
and supernatural thing. leprechaun has very little com- 
mon with our mortality. young and old and impish all 
the same time. Age does not touch him. His emotions are not 
ours. There his face look mischief but only when con- 
fronted the curiosity human beings. then can 
splenetic: all the imp comes out him. caught 
becomes enraged. have never seen James Stephens rage. 
too old and wise for that. All know him that 
gleeman, and that has joy always his command. takes 
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time all before will swing his head sideways and break 
into melody: the brown and the yellow ale!” His body 
sways with song. All around him transformed. are his 
hearers. They have been swept away from worldly cares, and 
all that the earth earthy. Their souls begin soar and sing 
with his; and they have entered region where all under- 
standable and where their wits are sharpened and multiplied. 
Their surroundings vanish and they are green hill under 
the earth land enchantment. have been there and 
know it. 

this were not true would have sympathy for James 
Stephens. would give him credit for fortitude that super- 
human, for his power projecting away from himself what 
would tragedy for mortal men. But not this earth. 
nearer what call Nature than any poet who ever 
lived. feels with the rabbit and the trapped beastie just 
Robbie Burns felt. Burns you think when you look 
Stephens’ eyes; but though the eyes Burns were large and 
burning, Stephens’ eyes are too big for his face and so, passing 
the lines his face, you are held only his eyes. Those eyes 
see more life, quiet sunniness,” when all still than any 
eyes earth. has said that the hind legs young donkey 
are the daintiest things you could see. His eyes have taken all 
that lovely wild way that owes nothing mankind 


And there the goats, day after day, 
Stray sunny quietness, 
Cropping here and cropping there, 
they pause and turn and pass, 
Now bit heather spray, 


would stray apart and brood, 

would beat hidden way 
Through the quiet heather spray, 


And should you come, run away, 
would make angry sound, 

would stare and turn and bound 
the deeper quietude, 

the place where nothing stirs, 

the silence the furze. 
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“An angry sound!” can see the Goat Foot himself staring, 
snorting and then hoofing off place where nothing stirs. 
Don’t tell that the author that not leprechaun who, 
spite the cry “Pan dead,” may the great god dimin- 
ished and dispersed Ireland, that land lingering gods 
where his spirit finds the noontide silence congenial valleys 
heady with the fragrance the golden furze. What picture 
the wild dells the hills Ireland are evoked the few lines 
have quoted! 

often wondered why anyone reads poet’s prose when 
they can get whole volume out few lines his poetry. 
Stephens has answered for himself. young writer,” says 
and you might well think that was thinking himself 
“will discover that the matter mental and physical energy 
superhumanly endowed; highly vitalised indeed that 
prepared affront any mass magnitude that can 
presented him: and will inevitably arrive the opinion 
that poetry alone cannot absorb the torrent that actually is. 
will turn hopefully prose.” 

Then there another consideration. the sad fact that 
every generation there are only about five hundred persons 
endowed with the sense organ appreciate poetry. They must 
his prose they are approach poet all. 

Stephens simpler, wiser, less personal and more lyrical 
than Yeats. Yeats writes “more learned rhythm.” There 
room for learning lyric; but there every room for 
wisdom. That why began writing about Stephens’ philos- 
ophy. His the wisdom something detached and old 
the hills and the valleys. His lines about the rabbit caught 
snare deal with the origin evil where even God dis- 
traught. 

Not only Stephens lyrical but musical. mu- 
sician though only ballads and faery music that attract him. 
This should be. Yeats was tone deaf but that did not 
prevent him from being poet and great one. Stephens has 
ear for music which different ear from that verse. The 
ballad sang me, the brown and the yellow ale,” 
told was sung him the father James Joyce. The 
Joyces were musical family. said that James Joyce would 
have preferred recognition singer recognition writer. 
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Ireland used full shanacies, that is, professional story 
tellers. They have nearly all gone now for their place has been 
taken the ubiquitous vulgarian, the radio. James Stephens 
the last the shanacies. You should see how the faces little 
children light when James Stephens comes into room. 
Maybe, will run hurriedly with, the last the giant 
killers.” You would think that had just come from en- 
counter with giant when begins entrance them with 
story. Perhaps would well add children those whose 
love test successful life. 

turn Stephens’ friendship with Arthur Griffith (and 
they were life-long friends) here example the way 
Stephens would pull Griffith’s leg. “Griffith, you hate England.” 
Griffith would grunt, pull his tie and refrain from committing 
himself. But Stephens would take for granted, and, “Very 
well, then. will tell you two ways getting rid Eng- 
land. First all, you must get aeroplane drop bomb 
Beecham’s pill factory. Then all the English would die 
constipation within month. Then you must get enormous 
saw, enormous saw.” pause. 

this time Griffith would have seen that had cooperate 
the joke. 

the saw for?” 

“To cut off three hundred feet from the tops our moun- 
tains that the rain would fall down and drown out England 
instead swamping us.” 

must have been who put Stephens before the world. 
You may write the best readers but, nowadays, unless you 
have “publicity” you get nowhere. “Publicity” that form 
information which takes the place education the masses. 

And so, that gentlest and kindest men, AE, could not 
have rested until had used all his influence and his powers 
persuasion help the man admired and loved. AE’s humor 
was the oaken variety. remember, no, only recall that 
recited some lines had composed James Stephens usurp- 
ing the Heavenly Throne. James Stephens cannot remember 
them, nor have asked him write them for me. began 
the beginning. could quote only the last line where God 
coaxingly invited call Stephens, ‘James.’ trivial thing but 
such things show how much thought gave Stephens when 
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got into his verse. don’t believe that there another per- 
son there except one and was the subject rare in- 
vective. this gives the excuse was looking for intro- 
duce some verses wrote James Stephens when left 
Dublin for London. 

Where are you, Spirit, who could pass into our hearts and all 

Hearts little children, hearts trees and hills and elves? 

Where the pen that could, sweetly deep and whimsical, 

Make old poets sing again far better than themselves? 

You passed through all our past worst time, and proved your- 

self caitiff. 

America then listened voice too dear for wealth; 

Then you went London where fear you have gone native; 

Too long metropolis will tax poet’s health. 


It’s not you had wit, and cared for recognition; 

mind that lit the Liffey could emblazon all the Thames, 
But not ourselves without you and long for coalition; 
Oh, half Erin’s energy! What can have happened, James? 


glad see that though these lines were written many years 
ago that thought then now about friend. 

The allusion his having “passed through all our past worst 
times” the days when Dublin had the Black and Tans, 
troops apparently answerable authority, loosed upon it. 
There also reference which concealed that nobody 
who took the trouble read the lines could guess that re- 
ferred short essay full the understanding 
hunger and its anguish which Stephens who wrote, alas, from 
experience composed. for making old poets sing far better 
than themselves: Stephens wrote volume poetry which 
called Reincarnations. They were more than translations from 
the Gaelic poets, they were actual incarnations those poets 
himself. What other man Ireland could the like? There 
one poem Blind Raftery Ballylee which will bear de- 
scription. Raftery was Mayo man who came the chief town 
the adjoining county, Galway, and made his living “play- 
ing music empty pockets.” Like thousands and thousands 
the people the end the eighteenth century and the be- 
ginning the last, had contracted smallpox which swept 
the country and, added other disfigurements, often made the 
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survivors blind. mattered little that prevented Raftery from 
seeing read. was probably illiterate any case. left 
him with enough sight see one those extraordinary ap- 
pearances every century two court cottage, perfect 
example female beauty Mary Hynes Ballylee. Raftery’s 
lines translated Stephens are inevitably improved, for the feat 
alone turning the voluble Gaelic into equivalent not 
fluid English constitutes improvement. 

This the longed-for sight Mary Hynes whom Raftery 
called “The Blossom the Branches.” 


Lovely and airy 

The view from the hill 

That looks down Ballylee; 

But good sight good until 

great good luck you see 

The Blossom the Branches 

Coming towards you 

Airily. 
Note the repetition good which the note the poem and 
the vowel rhymes Lovely and good and look; and the airy, 
view, hill, until. There need bare the ribs poetry. 
This one the lightest and loveliest lyrics know. idea 
the liquidity the Gaelic, thing hidden from most us, 
comes through this happily called, 
Stephens. 

There another poem Raftery which luckily Stephens 
did not miss. called County Mayo” and famous 
poem. The poet feeling that age, that state detested the Irish, 
coming him and came the men the eighteenth 
century before they were forty wants visit the town where 
was born Mayo. The town said Ballinamore. 
The poem full nostalgia and ends, “If were there among 
folks and then,/Old age would never find and 
young again.” There one passage this poem which re- 


markable not because quoted one lectures, but 
because one the few examples all poetry what 
called magic casement.” magic casement is, course, 
from Keats; but may used exemplify how the page seems 
open and the vision the poet manifested before us. Raftery 
going along the roads Mayo, helping his poor eyes his 
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stick doubt; but the sight the inner eye all the brighter 
for the darkness outside. naming well known places, 
among them Lough Carra, which lake stands the ancestral 
hall George Moore. Well, let get the magic case- 
ment the end this stanza: 


say and swear heart leaps like the rising the tide, 
Rising like the rising wind till fog and mist must 

When remember Carra, and Gallen close beside; 

And the Gap the Two Bushes and the wide plain Mayo. 


The Gap the Two Bushes used frame for the sudden 
expanse the rich pastures the wide plain. Burns, Ma- 
cauley, Swinburne have opened magic casements. You have 
back Homer Vergil for another. There need 
point out the reader the artistry the repetitions this 
reincarnation from the Gaelic Raftery. 

The character nation can safely deduced from its lan- 
guage and, therefore, there sure some distortion when 
Irish mind tries write poetry English. The bald state- 
ment will not satisfy the Gael. What translator can better 
than James Stephens who combines the character the poet 
disembodied mingled spirit with the influence the ancient 
hills? 

America Stephens found two patrons. Howe, the 
bibliophile Cincinnati who was President the American 
Book Company, entertained Stephens during his lecture tour. 
Stephens’ health could not endure the strain the incessant 
journeys and became ill and had the hospital. This, 
even had his lecture agent not been just rapacious most 
lecture agents are, was enough diminish his purse and leave 
him with little enough return Ireland. Another American 
who admired the poet met him New York. Here let pay 
tribute one the most generous human beings who ever 
walked shoe leather, the saying is. Cornelius Sullivan 
Wall Street took Stephens hand, “invested” his residue and 
sent him back happy and prosperous. was not necessary for 
Stephens’ happiness prosperous but helped. 

have referred interest James Stephens. 
was interested all poets and might called The Poet 
Maker Warwick was called The King Maker. But sometimes 
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permitted his interest man dictate what the 
way writing. the general impression that when per- 
suaded Stephens spend his spirit reviving the dry bones 
the kings and queens Irish mythology, gave James 
Stephens task quite unsuited his genius, which can fill 
present day with sunshine and give bird, beast and men 
whimsical personality their own. 

Yeats could very distant with those who were not inti- 
mates, fact, offensively must have been the late 
Sir William Watson. His intimacy with Stephens may gauged 
from the following confidence Yeats, who, well known, 
was tone-deaf. But confess was something. told 
Stephens, 

“Stephens, know only one tune.” 

“What one that?” 

“It God save the King. know because the people stand 

“You know two,” Stephens assured him. 

“Do I?” Yeats wondered hopefully. 

know God save the Queen.” 

1947 Dublin University conferred James Stephens the 
honorary degree Doctor Literature. like think the 
different ways men have taken preserve their fame: Acad- 
emies, Literary Societies and Immortal Companies. The one 
contemplate with the most pleasure the honorary degree 
University because the recipient will welcomed into its 
Hall Fame the immortal language those who are accus- 
tomed deal with Eternity. have been given the Public 
Orator Dublin University the Latin text the oration which 
welcomed James Stephens, and here render translation 
which somewhat free: 


Litt. 
James Stephens 


have recent years honored two Irish poets, William Butler 
Yeats and James Sullivan Starkey. To-day are followed third, 
JAMES STEPHENS, whose genius varied that some critics com- 
pare him with Aeschylus, some with Milton, while others regard his 
gift mainly, not entirely, lyric. When expert opinion divided, 
what wonder that Public Orator should lose his bearings: Stat 
incertus qua sit sibi, nescit eundum. 

But may least safely said that 
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posterity shall view these deeds JAMES STEPHENS will 
always have place among the Muses’ chief priests. his presentation 
the immensities Eternity, Space, Force his picture the Lord 
walking the deserted garden, his account what Thomas said 
pub about the anger the Almighty “he passes beyond what simply 
human and becomes voice for the Spirit Poetry;” musas ipsas 
audire videaris, prose writers too, everybody knows, the 
first rank. scarcely necessary cite The Demigods, The Char- 
Daughter and the most widely known perhaps all his works, 
The Crock Gold. one eminent the most enthusiastic applause 


due. 


Thus was the most lyrical poet writing English summoned 
supper with the gods. 


JAMES STEPHENS: PARIS RETURN 


BIRGIT BRAMSBACK 


literary career James Stephens falls into four periods: 

His first Dublin period until May 1913; His Paris pe- 
riod from May 1913 until August 1915 (with the exception 
the months August, September and October 1914 which 
were spent Dublin); His second Dublin period from Au- 
gust 1915 until January 1925; His London, “emigration,” 
period which came end with his death December 26, 
1950. This last period was one increasing personal tragedy 
and declining creative power; was, however, interspersed with 
exciting lecture tours the United States, frequent visits 
Paris, evacuation period the Cotswolds during the Second 
World War, and few visits Dublin, his native town. seems 
that was not merely personal reasons that urged Stephens 
give his post the National Gallery Ireland and finally 
settle London after his return from one his lecture tours 
the United States 1925. Ireland during and after the Civil 
War was country marked scars and bitter hatreds and, 
Stephens, London society must have been not only wonderful 
escape but also irresistible lure. 
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has not been generally known that Stephens wrote good 
deal his poetry and some his prose Paris. Like James 
Joyce drew inspiration from his Irish background even 
though far from his native land. The majority the poems in- 
cluded Songs from the Clay (1915) and The Adventures 
Seumas Beg/The Rocky Road Dublin (1915) first saw the 
light day Paris; there is, however, nothing Parisian about 
them, neither theme nor atmosphere. his prose that 
one has look for possible French influence, any. Several 
the stories included Here Are Ladies (1913) were written 
during his first six months Paris and first printed the Lon- 
don This collection short stories may looked 
upon kind transition volume between his first Dublin 
period and his time Paris. During his first few months there 
also wrote three-act play which was never printed. With- 
out supplying its title mentions his letters Thomas 
Bodkin.* one refers the play Strindbergian 
cleverality nothing more Certainly not will never 
marketable. The subject unpleasant the treatment 
more than 

During his Paris years Stephens also wrote the novel The 
Demi-Gods, and series nine ten articles entitled “Paris 
1915” intended for, but not accepted by, the Century Maga- 
zine. Towards the end 1914 very tepid reviews The Demi- 
Gods were beginning appear, and Stephens poured out his 
heart Bodkin: “My publishers have been sending press 
notices The Demi-Gods. They are not enthusiastic, but, 
with yourself, believe that book. The tepidity those re- 
views sent re-read the book is, swear good one 
almost worthy having your name its preface page. One 
gets terrified about adds. think 
The publication Here Are Ladies was delayed several months account 
this. The titles some the stories first printed the London Nation 
are: Heavy Husband,” “The Young Man out Book,” “Not 
“The Stone-Man,” “The Morning Road,” “By Bock 
“The Horses,” Triangle,” Work,” and “The Blind Man.” 

take pleasure thanking Dr. Thomas Bodkin for having placed 


disposal his important and valuable James Stephens collection letters, 
manuscripts, and proofs. good deal the material for this article drawn 
from Dr. Bodkin’s collection. 

The letter dated rue Campagne-Premiére, Paris, Oct. 29th, 1913. 
The play question could neither the unpublished one entitled The Demi- 
Gods Play Acts, manuscript which preserved the Berg 
lection, New York Public Library, nor The Wooing Julia Elizabeth which 
had been staged Dublin 1911. 
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poor Stephen MacKenna blush think that saddled 
friend with that idiotic Lonely God. There are folk who laud 

may seem surprising that Stephens should have thought 
that this fantastic novel about tramps and angels has never be- 
come very popular. 

Dr. Bodkin’s collection letters from Stephens pos- 
sible study fairly closely the various stages particularly the 
two collections verse Songs from the Clay and The Adven- 
tures Seumas Beg. Stephens sent manuscripts and proofs 
Thomas Bodkin and George Russell, who were his two closest 
friends the time. one letter are told that had just 
sent the ms. Songs AE, who severely criticized this first 
draft the poems: afraid that regards the verses 
which sent AE, was quite right thumping well. 
did thump me, the way, four pages solid whacks was 
what wrote these miserable poems. Since then have 
transfigured them. had regular fury verse the book 
longer anything like what saw. not think would 
dislike now think you also will pleased least with 
parts it. The fault pointed out was lack variety 
but thats not its fault AE’s criticism bore fruit, but the 
publication the collection was delayed for over year. Not 
until March 1915 did the collection actually appear. 

Songs from the Clay contains several the best poems 
Stephens, and very few uninteresting ones. The distance from 
his native country may have given them intensity which might 
otherwise have been lacking. “The Goat Paths,” for instance, 
pastoral poem describing place the same name the 
Wicklow mountains south Dublin, with crooked paths wind- 
ing here and there through the heather and the furze, goats 
strolling about the “quiet sunniness.” Anyone familiar with 
the Irish countryside will immediately recognize this typical 
scene. 

feature particularly noticeable Songs from the Clay 
Stephens’ love colors. has color scheme characteristic 


Letter from James Stephens Thomas Bodkin. Dated rue Campagne- 
Premiére, Paris, France, 13th 1914. 


Letter written Thomas Bodkin from Stephens’ Paris address February 
22, 1914. 
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the dramatic Irish landscape, nearly always changing, with 
blue and purple lights, green brown fields, golden white 
sun, grey pearly-colored clouds, silvery moon, dim reds. 
“Blue Stars and Gold” the poet standing street between 
and tram, peering towards the sky: “So starry-sown 
that you could not,/With any care have stuck pin/Through 
any single vacant spot.” “The Holy Time,” the last poem 
the collection, with its slow, drawn-out rhythm: 


The drowsy sun trod slowly his rest; 

gathered all his dusty gold again 

Away with him. 

only left dim 

Red colour the ruddy stain 

Scarce seen upon the quiet west: 

evening came, and darkness, and the sound 
moving feet upon the whispering ground. 


Songs from the Clay Stephens turned from his picture 
gallery poor, mad, queer old people, familiar from 
his early prose works and his first two collections poetry, 
Insurrections and The Hill Vision. There are occasional 
glimpses them also Songs, but above all these poems stress 
the note nature. The poet everywhere sees the hand na- 
ture, and many time even seems one with the sea, 
the wind, the birds, the bees, the little things, the night, the 
noises, and the shades creeping about the dark, the chatter 
the woods, supernatural half-supernatural beings, such 
satyrs, leprechauns, elves, voices, with which peoples 
nature. 

March 1915 Bodkin received the first poem intended for 
inclusion The Adventures Seumas Beg, little lyric called 
“The Cherry Tree.” Stephens seemed fear that his poetry 
days were finished, but July that year had nearly com- 
pleted the first part the new volume and was preparing the 
second part, The Rocky Road Dublin. wrote Bodkin: 
“With ‘The Adventures Seumas Beg’ also issuing col- 
lection Dublin Sketches under the title Rocky Road 
Dublin’. memory fails little far from native land. 
have remembered, for instance, that one walks Grafton 
Street four o’clock have harvested that fact. have remem- 
bered that flowerpots and patriotic verse fell from the windows 
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York Street, that one sees the moon well from Rathmines 
Bridge, that Dumphies Corner you can get funereally tipsy 
that King Billy rides College Green Larkin rides Beres- 
ford Place. you can recollect any small street facts refresh 
memories with your recollects your 


The Adventures Seumas Beg Stephens again introduced 
his picture gallery queer people, but these poems they are 
presented from child’s point view. The first part the 
book deals, the title suggests, with the adventures, fancies, 
and thoughts little boy, course Stephens himself 
child: Seumas Beg awakened the sun, hearing voices the 
dark, peeping the moon sailing his window night, 
tumbling upon giant orchard, meeting with the devil 
walking down the lane with soul his bag, being fright- 
ened old man with knife who just beating young 
girl. 

The second part, The Rocky Road Dublin, presents pic- 
tures, glimpses and reminiscences Dublin and its surround- 
ings. The majority the poems bear titles Dublin streets 
and places, such College Green, Mount Street, Westland 
Row, The Canal Bank, Beresford Place, O’Connell Bridge, 
George’s Street, etc. Streets places are not described, but 
characteristic features people things connected with them 
are given; for instance, lord and ladies walking between the 
Green and Trinity have tea and cakes café Grafton 
Street, the gossamer the moon and the silver the stars 
spreading over the canal and the poplars Portobello Bridge. 

One can easily imagine Stephens writing these poems 
Paris while dreaming Ireland some café, pacing about 
the Paris boulevards leaning his Irish blackthorn stick, which 
Bodkin had sent him. receiving wrote: “What stick! 
It’s surely the champion the world. It’s the ideal have 
marched beside today like sapling strolling oak, 
being the sapling. The Boulevard St. Michel admired dis- 
creetly but passionately. Three jeunes gens came along swing- 
ing canes which were jewelled all down the front, but when 
they saw stick they hid their canes and were abashed. 
Letter written from Stephens’ Paris address July 16, 1915. This letter 


was the last but one which Stephens sent Bodkin from Paris. The last 
letter postmarked London, July 28, 1915. 
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honestly can’t tell you how pleased your present, for 
ferrule would split hill hit it. Myself have 
sworn brotherhood, snuggles into hand that was its 
home planned the gods. The douane man tried pull 
its head off see was there sword inside told 
was tres dur canne 


Stephens wanted, and really tried, learn French. re- 
ported his progress non-progress regularly his letters. 
May 1913 wrote Bodkin: “Meanwhile have noted your 
programme lectures way learning French. ad- 
mirable but just now told the lectures are all over. 
There are sermons however these will listen to.” June 
1913: starting seriously now study French 
the time you arrive mai foi [sic]!” July: school 
every morning 8.30 for hour ‘with shining morning face’. 
renew youth. But french coy your gaelic.” 
December 1913 stated that his French was hastening 
slowly, but the end February 1914 had made some 
progress: “By the way the french language beginning 
capitulate me. Not speech, for never talk anyone but 
read now with some ease every week sees better 
that art. Anatole France almost easy reading English.” 
hard know how seriously take such statement, but 
February 29, 1915 wrote Bodkin that had read seven 
eight Balzac’s books, not, however, for the mere pleasure 
reading them, but order study Balzac’s style and tech- 
nique, “his method dealing with large masses people and 
events.” doing Stephens conceived the heroic idea writ- 
ing [sic] Comédie Humaine Ireland: ““What story there 
teil there. Ireland has been, but ‘is’ for who 
modern interested almost entirely the things that touch 
and feel.* plan take slice Irish time, say the twenty 
years culminating this day the tomorrow during which 
will writing and explore these, with the particularity 
grub working through apple, until have attained con- 


Letter written from Stephens’ Paris address May 1914. Stephens loved 
mixing his English with French words and expressions. his French was 
not very correct, the result often rather amusing. 

Rather shocking statement the writer The Crock Gold, but 
Stephens full surprising contrasts. 
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sciousness Ireland all its dimensions, and which con- 
sciousness can impress, not alone into books, but into our 
people Behold job!” expanded this idea, but was 
seized with doubts that would ever able carry through 
such heroic plan: chasm ignorance and radiating 
from are subterranean caves filled equally with ignorance.” 
would seem that some the short stories and studies written 
under his pen name “James Esse” were the outcome this 
plan, never carried out, writing Comédie Humaine 

Paris inspired Stephens write about Ireland. liked 
Paris more and more, even though first was rather skep- 
tical. one his first Paris letters Thomas Bodkin gave 
description his impressions life the French metrop- 
olis: “These concierges are strange people mean the system 
strange, but have quite forgotten how write). Meanwhile 
the beauty this city grows more mixed with certain 
gentle melancholy for Dublin. You know Dublin really has 
points, certain pleasant incompetencies. The first shattering 
blow preconceptions received was that the polite french 
people. They are mighty careful businesslike, adequate peo- 
ple they not waste any more time being polite than 
do. one has yet been rude anything like that 
but somehow one had tradition. It’s shattered I’m glad 
say race polite people would utterly 
Language deserts utterly when face face with the abo- 
riginals but resolve holds good that when return Ireland 
will riot among your French books. The only thing that 
makes these French women and men really noteworthy their 
attitude independence self respect. wonder sexual 
freedom which has made the women 

was just before the outbreak the First World War that 
Stephens decided return Dublin for few months, and 
before leaving Paris wrote Bodkin: see horrid things 
today’s Daily Mail. There great rumour war here and 
foule chanted the Marseillaise the boulevards last 
Back Paris again November 3rd stated: “heres line 
Letter dated c/o Spicer-Simson, Esq. rue Campagne-Premiére, Paris 21st 


May 1913. This was written before Stephens obtained flat his own 
No. the same street. 


Letter dated July 27th 1914. 
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just say that have arrived after weary enough journey. 
Belgian refugees French traveling with the boat the 
word passport coming from every direction.” December 
1914 gave description wartime Paris, and the following 
extract from the letter good example his peculiar mix- 
ture “broken” English and faulty French: dull 
you say. cannot half dull Paris. true that folk 
are beginning get back here, but every there are houses 
after houses fermé cause guerre, maisons sequestré mai- 
sons gone bang for lack trade. These streets that used 
murderous are not any longer. Children may play the 
middle the Avenue used cross that street with 
heart mouth and eyes skewways. The Luxem- 
bourg Jardin would make you weep. The Cafés are like tombs. 
Besides that the newspapers are censored with rigour far be- 
yond that Ireland. The cinemas even are censored. There 
are war pictures shown here. The voice the American 
lady which rang yore from every grove heard more 
the land and chez nous have the whooping cough which 


Paris grew Stephens. retained his flat there even after 
finally settling London. One his favorite haunts was the 
Café Lilas the crest Montparnasse, where found peace 
for work. Sometimes and his family barely managed sur- 
vive while waiting for royalties his books arrive. Stephens 
was, however, used enduring hardships. the end felt 
much home Paris, and one his last Paris letters 
Bodkin wrote that his last year there had made him singularly 
detached regards Ireland, statement the sincerity which 
one might forgiven for doubting, for Stephens jumped with 
delight suggestion made him Bodkin June 1915 
apply for Registrarship the National Gallery Ireland. 
the news this post reached him felt that was “flooded 
over and drowned the war;” that nobody was interested 
buying reading his books: months this year still 
come loom before this deponent with bleak gaunt hungry 
stared him the face. Only 
month later, however, his prospects had brightened consider- 


Letter dated rue Campagne-lére, Paris, France, 13th Decr. 1914. 
The envelope this letter postmarked Juin Paris. 
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ably, for then received some advance royalties Seumas 
Beg. Thanks this ease his pecuniary situation was 
tempted withdraw his application for the Registrarship when 
informed that one the Governors fiercely opposed his candi- 
dature. The difficulties were overcome, however, and Sep- 
tember 1915 was appointed Registrar the National 
Gallery. 

During his time Registrar, that his second Dublin period, 
Stephens devoted himself patriotic themes and material based 
Irish poetry and Irish sagas. The two main collections 
poetry dating from this time are Green Branches, inspired 
the 1916 Easter Rising Dublin, and Reincarnations, series 
recreations readaptations poems written Irish poets 
Irish. The collection Poetry Recital dedicated Stephen 
MacKenna, one Stephens’ closest friends, also appeared dur- 
ing this time, but most the poems had been printed before. 
this period belong also his two most important works 
political writer, the remarkable contemporary document The 
Insurrection Dublin, kind diary which described, 
day day, his own impressions the Easter Week Rising, 
and Arthur Griffith, Journalist and Statesman, two essays 
Arthur Griffith. Three more important prose works came 
towards the end this period, Fairy Tales (1920), 
Deirdre (1923), and the Land Youth (1924), all based 
Irish saga material. The last hardly success, whereas 
may said that his novel Deirdre refreshing and spar- 
kling version this vital old tale, and some the stories 
Irish Fairy Tales actually surpass the originals. 

What not known the fact that the majority the stories 
contained Etched Moonlight were written during the years 
1916-1918, although the book was printed late 1928. 
Stephens’ short story talent brought perfection these 
seven stories. Here, also previously Here Are Ladies, 
Stephens probes deep into the human mind; his the special 
gift compressing whole life significant phase per- 
son’s life into few pages. 

There remarkable similarity between the symbolism of, 
for instance, and the symbolic end James Joyce’s 
“The Dead.” Joyce’s story snow and snowy landscape 
symbolize death, and Stephens has made icy seascape fore- 
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shadow and symbolize death: the ship sailing the North Pole 
the Vehicle Death, and the captain the ship Death 
himself. Stephens here makes use traditional motifs for the 
purpose creating psychological study. These stories are 
doubt attempt something quite distinct from what actually 
came absorb his mind Irish saga material. may 
mind regretted that did not write more short stories 
the same kind the ones Etched Moonlight, the most 
poignant which “Hunger,” starvation story, the tragedy 
which intensified the lucid, objective style. 

Unfortunately the scope this article does not allow treat- 
ment the rest Stephens’ work, which hope discuss 
another essay. have here dealt with some aspects the 
two middle periods his career, and tried give significant 
glimpses his life Paris, and his subsequent years Dublin. 
1915 left wartime Paris return revolutionary Dub- 
lin, and 1925 left Ireland suffering from the after- 
effects the Civil War. But, whether living away from 
Ireland, was always his own country that inspired him, and 
interpreter his own native land that Stephens will al- 
ways capture the reader apart from the fact that The Crock 
Gold, which established the writer’s fame, immortal 
book. 


JAMES STEPHENS COLBY COLLEGE 


RICHARD CARY 


following accumulation materials and about James 

Stephens the library Colby College predominantly 
part the James Healy Collection modern Irish literature. 
Some the items, notably those American periodicals, are 
found the general stacks. 

The objective selection here lead researchers sig- 
nificant materials brief “mentions” books, essays 
newspapers are included; mere reprints newspapers and 
magazines poems stories previously published, unless the 
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first appearance not available; anthologies which simply 
extract from his published works. Book reviews written 
are noted; reviews his publications, too numerous for inclu- 
sion here, are readily accessible other lists. 

The principle organization chronological, except the 
final section, and Critical Materials,” where 
alphabetical. 


Insurrections. Dublin, Maunsel Co., 1909. edition. 
Inscribed slip pasted flyleaf, “John Quinn/with kind 
regards A.E/4 June With John Quinn’s 
bookplate. 

Same edition. (Ernest Boyd’s copy inscribed fly- 
leaf, “We are bound out the stories things And all 

Same edition. (Author’s signature 


Same edition. (With Paul Hyde Bonner’s book- 


The Hill Vision. New York, Macmillan, 1912. (First 
American edition, preceding first English edition. Katherine 
King’s copy, with bookplate “In memory James 
King 

Dublin, Maunsel Co., 1912. (First English edition, 
printed from American plates. Ernest Boyd’s copy inscribed 
Austin Clarke’s review from Times laid in.) 

The Charwoman’s Daughter. London, Macmillan, 1912. 
(First English edition. 

Mary, Mary. Boston, Small, Maynard, 1912. 
American 

The Charwoman’s Daughter (Mary, Mary). New 
York, Macmillan, 1930. (First American edition under this 
title. 

The Crock Gold. London, Macmillan, 1912. (First Eng- 
lish edition. With St. John Gaffney’s bookplate. 
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New York, Macmillan, 1913. (First American edi- 

Pot D’Or, translated and Malblanc. 
Paris, Rieder, 1925. (First French edition. Ernest Boyd’s 
copy.) 

London, Macmillan, 1926. (One 525 copies 
printed hand-made paper, with illustrations color and 
decorative headings and tailpieces Thomas Mackenzie. 
Author’s signature 

New York, Limited Editions Club, 1942. (Number 
132 1500 copies printed, with introduction Clifton 
Fadiman and illustrations Robert Lawson, and signed 
Robert Lawson page [165]. With Julian Beck’s book- 

London, Pan Books, 1953. (Paperback edition, with 
new Foreword Walter Mare.) 


New York, Macmillan, 1960. (Macmillan Paper- 
backs edition, with decorative headings and tailpieces 
Thomas Mackenzie.) 


Five New Poems. London, printed Stevens for Flying 
Fame, 1913. (First edition, with author’s signature title 
page. 

Same edition. (With Carroll Wilson’s bookplate. 
Pasted are newspaper obituaries Colonel Henry 
Fielden and Claud Lovat Fraser. Laid are newspaper 


obituary Fraser and holograph note identifying Colonel 
Fielden. 


Same publisher, same year. (Large paper edition, 
with color decorations Lovat Fraser, and author’s signa- 
ture title page.) 


Here Are Ladies. London, Macmillan, 1913. (First English 
edition. Boyd’s copy inscribed “From 
James Stephens Boyd.”) 


The Demi-Gods. London, Macmillan, 1914. (First English 
edition. Ernest Boyd’s copy inscribed flyleaf, “To 
Boyd From James Stephens with all good wishes.” Ex- 
tract review from British Review laid in.) 
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New York, Macmillan, 1914. (First American edi- 
tion. 


Songs from the Clay. London, Macmillan, 1915. (First Eng- 
lish edition. Boyd’s copy inscribed flyleaf, 
the compliments the author.” Review from Home- 
stead in.) 

New York, Macmillan, 1915. (First American edi- 
tion. With Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer’s bookplate. In- 
scribed flyleaf, “Susan from Helen Irwin Christ- 
mas 1916.”) 


The Adventures Seumas Beg The Rocky Road Dublin. 
London, Macmillan, 1915. (First English edition. 
Boyd’s copy with author’s signature flyleaf. Two reviews 
laid in, one from Times Literary Supplement, the other un- 
identified. 

Same edition. (With Norman Freudenthal’s 
bookplate. 

The Rocky Road Dublin The Adventures Seumas 
Beg. New York, Macmillan, 1915. (First American edi- 
tion. 


The Insurrection Dublin. Dublin and London, Maunsel 
Co., 1916. (First English edition. Boyd’s copy in- 
scribed flyleaf, Madeline Boyd From her friend 
James Stephens Oct 10th, 

Same edition. (With Van Whitall’s bookplate 
and inscribed flyleaf, “To Van Whitall From 
James Stephens This book was commenced the day 
the Irish Revolution, and was finished the last day. 
think its sale abroad was interfered with suppressed, 
but Ireland was published without any trouble. 
merely represents how the wild days seemed one who had 
waited and hoped for these days come.” Review from 
Irish Homestead in.) 


New York, Macmillan, 1916. (First American edi- 


Green Branches. Dublin and London, Maunsel Co., 1916. 
(Advance copy the first English edition 500 copies, un- 
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numbered and marked “Sample Copy.” Tan wrappers, with 
title and publisher’s imprint black lettering, without orna- 
ment, front wrapper. Ernest Boyd’s copy inscribed 
half-title page, “To Ernest Boyd from James Stephens 
hoping will soon again. Oct 10th 1916.” 
Photograph with facsimile signature laid in.) 

Dublin and London, Maunsel Co., 1916. (First 
English edition, number 500 copies printed. Tan wrap- 
pers with green lettering and ornament front wrapper. 
Ernest Boyd’s copy inscribed half-title page, “James 
Stephens Oct 10th 1916.”) 

Same edition. (Number 500 copies printed. 
Presentation copy inscribed half-title page, “To Patrick 

New York, Macmillan, 1916. (First American edi- 
tion, limited 500 copies, boards. With the bookplates 
Frederick Spiegelberg and Raymond Schweizer.) 

Reincarnations. London, Macmillan, 1918. (First English 
edition. Ernest Boyd’s copy inscribed flyleaf, “To 
Boyd from his friend James Stephens the eve their 
trip Donegal June 1918.”) 

New York, Macmillan, 1918. (First American edition. 


Hunger, James Esse [pseud.]. Dublin, The Candle Press, 
1918. (First edition. Ernest Boyd’s copy inscribed fly- 
leaf, “To Boyd From James Stephens Mch 

Same edition. (Presentation copy inscribed fly- 
leaf, good luck Oliver Gogarty for ever From 
James Stephens 16th April 1919 after reading Gogarty’s 
fine poem Iseult.”) 


Irish Fairy Tales. Macmillan, 1920. (First English 
edition, illustrated Arthur Rackham. Large paper, limited 
520 copies signed the artist. Ernest Boyd’s copy in- 
scribed flyleaf, “James Stephens Ernest Boyd stat- 
ing that the first story this book 

Same edition. (Crosby Gaige’s copy, with author’s 
signature flyleaf.) 

London, Macmillan, 1923. (Second English edition, 
without illustrations. Author’s signature flyleaf. 
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Deirdre. London, Macmillan, 1923. (First English edition. 
Ernest Boyd’s copy inscribed flyleaf, Ernest Made- 
line Boyd wishing them everything good James Stephens 
Sep 1923.”) 


Same edition. (With Frederick Burton Eddy’s book- 


New York, Macmillan, 1923. (First American edi- 
tion. 


Little Things. New York, The Brick Row Book Shop, Inc. 
Christmas 1923. (First separate printing the poem, 
form Christmas card. Lettering black and red, illustra- 
tion red, green and white.) 


privately printed, 1924. (One 200 
copies, with signed etching Power O’Malley. Ernest 
Boyd’s copy inscribed flyleaf, “To Ernest Boyd James 
Stephens Little things that run quail, And die silence 
and despair. Little things that fight fail And fall si- 
lence despair variant the title poem]. clipping 
from the New York Times Book Review regarding the title 
poem laid in. the top margin page the author has 
written the word “Title” within circle, and over the printed 
title “On the Freedom Ireland” has written with flour- 
ish, 


Same publisher, same year. (One copies 
Japanese vellum. Presentation copy inscribed “To Louis 
Dillman With whom fell love New York, wish- 
ing him every thing that wishes himself, and the double 
that. James Stephens” blank page [4]; and blank 
page “Like dream sleep the rose the wind, 
And the fish the deep And man his mind James 
Stephens Dublin, May 1924.”) 


Same edition. (Dudley Digges’ copy inscribed 
blank page [5], “Dreaming see All that his, Dream- 
ing All that James Stephens Dublin, May 


the Land Youth. London, Macmillan, 1924. (First 
English edition. Ernest Boyd’s copy inscribed flyleaf, 
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Ernest Boyd From his friend James Stephens wishing 
him every good thing.” Small newspaper photograph 
laid in.) 

(Inscribed flyleaf, “With the compli- 


New York, Macmillan, 1924. (First American edi- 
tion.) 


Arthur Griffith Journalist Statesman. Dublin, Wilson, Hart- 
(First edition, first issue. Ernest Boyd’s copy inscribed 
title page, “To Ernest Boyd From James Stephens Grif- 
fith liked this stuff very much, but held that misrepre- 
sented him about 

Same edition. (With author’s signature title page.) 
Same edition. (Second issue.) 


Poetry Recital. York, Macmillan, 1925. (First Amer- 
ican edition, preceding first English edition.) 
London, Macmillan, 1925. (First English edition. 
Ernest Boyd’s copy, with author’s signature 


New York, Macmillan, 1926. (Revised American 
edition. 


The Hill. London, Oxford University Press, [1925]. (Set 
music Colin Taylor.) 


Collected Poems. Macmillan, 1926. (First English 
edition. Ernest Boyd’s copy. Contains Preface JS, pp. vii- 

Same publisher, same year. (Large paper edition, 
one 500 copies printed. Author’s signature flyleaf. 
Contains same Preface.) 

Same edition. (Ernest Boyd’s copy.) 

Collected Poems James Stephens. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1926. (First American edition, with Preface JS, 
pp. i-vii. ALS dated April 13th 1925 “My dear Pea- 
body” pasted front 

London, Macmillan, 1954. (New edition, with tex- 
tual changes and additional poems, including 1926 Preface. 
Review from Press in.) 
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New York, Macmillan, 1954. (First American issue 


the new, revised and enlarged edition, including 1926 
Preface. 


Prose and Verse. New York, The Bowling Green Press, 
1928. (First American edition. Ernest Boyd’s unnumbered 
and unsigned copy 1000 copies printed.) 


Etched Moonlight. London, Macmillan, 1928. (First 
English edition, first issue, with “gaving” instead “having” 
the last line page 154. Ernest Boyd’s copy.) 

New York, Macmillan, 1928. (First American edi- 
tion. Ernest Boyd’s copy, number 694 750 copies printed, 
with author’s signature 

Same edition. (Number 732, with Frederick Spiegel- 
berg’s 


New York, Macmillan, 1928. (First American trade 
edition. 


Optimist. Gaylordsville, The Slide Mountain Press, 1929. 
(First edition. Number copies printed, with author’s 
signature half-title page.) 


The Outcast. Faber Faber, 1929. (First edition, 
green wrappers, with drawings Althea Willoughby. 
Ernest Boyd’s copy.) 

Same publisher, same year. (Large paper edition. 


Number 300 500 copies printed, with author’s signature 


Julia Elizabeth comedy one act. New York, Crosby Gaige, 
1929. (First edition. Number 263 861 copies printed, 
with author’s signature page [26].) 

Same edition. Ernest Boyd’s copy, marked “out 
series” 861 copies printed. 

Theme and Variations. York, The Fountain Press, 1930. 
(First edition. Number 892 copies printed, with au- 
thor’s signature half-title page.) 

Same edition. (Copy number 356.) 

How St. Patrick Saves the Irish. Privately printed, 1931. 

(First edition. Number copies printed.) 
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Stars Not Make Noise. Los Angeles, The Deux Magots 
Press, 1931. (First Number 100 copies 
printed, with photographic facsimile inscription The 
Crock Gold tipped back 


Strict Joy. London, Macmillan, 1931. (First English edition.) 
New York, Macmillan, 1931. (First American edi- 
tion. With Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer’s 
scribed flyleaf, Harold With Merry Christmas 
and all affectionate greetings. from Rosalind R.”) 


Kings and the Moon. London, Macmillan, 1938. (First Eng- 
lish edition. 
New York, Macmillan, 1938. (First American edi- 
tion. 


II. CONTRIBUTIONS BOOKS 


The Poetical Works Thomas MacDonogh. Dublin, 1916. 
(Preface JS, pp. ix-xii.) 


Roger Chauviré, The Sword the Soul, translated Ernest 
Boyd. London, 1929. (Preface JS, pp. ix-xii.) 


Rozanov, Fallen Leaves. London, 1929. (Foreword 
JS, pp. iii-v, with facsimile 

Darrell Figgis, The Return the Hero. New York, 1930. 
(Introduction JS, ix-xv.) 


English Romantic Poets, edited JS, Edwin Beck and 
Royall Snow. New York, 1933. (Contains introductory 
essay, “The Poets and Poetry the Nineteenth Century,” 
pp. xix-xlii, with “Passed for Press James Stephens” 
facsimile autograph page 


Victorian and Later Poets, edited JS, Edwin Beck and 
Royall Snow. New York, 1934. (Contains same essay 
with dozen corrections pencil author’s holograph. 
Presentation copy inscribed flyleaf, “For Mary Dudley 
Digges with love James Stephens their house 
Berkeley Hills where got friendship rest good 
talk. Nov. 1935.”) 
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Ruth Pitter, Trophy Arms: Poems, 1926-1935. London, 
1936. (Preface JS, pp. ix-xvi.) 


NEWSPAPERS 


“Where the Demons Grin,” Broadside [published monthly 
Yeats the Cuala (November 1908), 


“Why Thomas Cam was Grumpy,” Broadside (January 
1909), 


“The Adventures Seumas The Visit from Abroad,” Broad- 
side (April 1910), 


“The Adventures Seumas Beg the Orchard,” Broadside 
(April 1910), 


“The Adventures Seumas Beg Treasure Trove,” Broadside 
(June 1910), 


“The Spy,” Broadside (September 1910), 

“Shame,” Living Age, CCLXVII (November 1910), 322. 
“In the Poppy Field,” Review, (March 1911), 20. 
“Bessie Bobtail,” Jrish Review, (April 1911), 72. 


“Mary: Story,” Review, (April 1911), 92-99; (May), 
142-149; (June), 197-204; (July), 248-256; (August), 300- 
308; (September), 352-360; (October), 407-414; (Novem- 
ber), 454-465; (December, 505-517; (January 1912), 560- 
568; (February), 610-617. 


Jrish Review, (January 1912), 527-528. 


Review James Cousins’ The Wisdom the West, Irish Re- 
view, (April 1912), 100-102. 


“An Adventure Seumas Beg,” Review, (June 1912), 
191. 


“Poetry,” Poetry Review, (June 1912), 266-271. [Eight 
poems JS, with prefatory note Richard Aldington. 
Contains: “Incognito,” “The Dawn,” “When Was Young,” 
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“The Sinner,” “From the Golden Book,” Secret,” 
“Pessimist,” “The Last 


“How the Husband the Thin Woman Lost His Brother,” 
Irish Review, (August 1912), 296-303. 


Review John Drinkwater’s Poems Love and Earth, Poetry 
Review, (September 1912), 445-447. 


Review Padraic Colum’s Irish Year, Irish Review, 
(September 1912), 384-387. 


“The Daisies,” Review, (January 1913), 574. 


Heavy Husband,” Living Age, CCLXXVI (January 11, 
1913), 119-122. 


“The Reason,” Review, (May 1913), 129. 


“In the Cool the Evening,” Living Age, CCLXXVII (June 
28, 1913), 770. 


“With the Daisies,” CXXVII (July 1913), 216. 


“The Woman Who Thumped Her Lap Sketch,” Current 
Opinion, (July 1913), 59. 


“The Stone-Man,” Living Age, CCLXXVIII (July 1913), 
56-58. 


“Day and Night,” CXXVII (August 1913), 369. 
“Jealousy,” Review, III (August 1913), 295. 


“The Threepenny Piece,” Review, III (September 1913), 
334-342. 


“By the Curb,” Harper’s, CXXVII (October 1913), 751. 


“Un Bock Brun,” Current Opinion, (November 1913), 
372, 374-376. 


Winter Reverie,” CXXVIII (December 1913), 
113. 


“Four Poems,” Review, (April 1914), 75-78. [Con- 
tains: “The Voice God,” “The Centaurs,” 
“In the 


“Check!,” Harper’s, (March 1915), 616. 
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“The Old Woman’s Money,” Century, (May 1915), 48-49. 


“The Spring Ireland, 1916,” Literary Digest, (November 
1916), 1189. 


“Three Sketches,” Century, XCVI (September 1918), 668-677. 


“The Story Tuan MacCairill,” Statesman (Wells), 
(June 28, 1919), 9-10; (July 5), 36-38; (July 12), 68-69. 

“Dublin,” Living Age, CCCIV (January 17, 1920), 168-171. 

“The Boss,” Dial, (April 1920), 411-420. 

“Desire,” Dial, (June 1920), 677-683. 


“In the Beechwood,” London Mercury, III (November 1920), 
22-28. [Reprinted The Mercury Book, Second Series, 
edited Cotton Minchin (London, 1927), 24-33.] 


“In Dublin Town,” Literary Digest, LXXI (November 19, 
1921), 34. 


“Ireland Returning Her Fountains,” Survey, XLVII (No- 
vember 26, 1921), 302-304. 


“From the Katha Upanishad,” Literary Digest, LXXII (Janu- 
ary 14, 1922), 34. 


“Green Weeds,” Literary Digest, LXXII (February 25, 1922), 
35. 


“An Adventure Prophecy,” Atlantic Monthly, (May 
1922), 615-617. 


“The Pit Bliss,” Literary Digest, LXXIII (May 1922), 42. 


“The Outlook for Literature. With Special Reference Ire- 
land,” Century, CIV (October 1922), 811-818. 


“The Golden Bird,” Living Age, CCCXV (December 1922), 
549. 


“On Lonely Spray,” Literary Digest, LXXVI (January 27, 
1923), 38. 


“Little Things,” Living Age, CCCXVI (February 24, 1923), 
486. 
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“The Ghost,” New Republic, XXXV (August 1923), 255. 


“Etched Dublin Magazine, (August 1923), 
70-78; (September), 152-160; (October), 240-248. 


“In Tir n-Og” the Land Irish Statesman 
(Russell), (September 15, 1923), 11-13; (September 22), 
41-43; (September 29), 74-75; (October 6), 105-107; (Oc- 
tober 13), 138-139; (October 20), 170-171; (October 27), 
201-202; (November 3), 232-234; (November 10), 267- 
268; (November 17), 297-299; (November 24), 330-331; 
(December 362-363; (December 8), 394-395. 


James Esse [pseud. JS], “An Interview with Mr. James 
Stephens,” Statesman (Russell), (September 22, 
1923), 48, 50. 


“The Novelist and Final Utterance,” Statesman (Russell), 
(April 12, 1924), 140-141. 


“Growth Fiction,” Statesman (Russell), (May 17, 
1924), 301-302. 


“His Will,” Dublin Magazine, (July 1924), 1020. 


Review Eddison’s The Worm Ouroboros, Irish States- 
man (Russell), (July 19, 1924), 594. 


Review Ambrose McEvoy’s Contemporary British Artists, 
Irish Statesman (Russell), (August 1924), 666. 


“Christmas Freelands,” Statesman (Russell), (De- 
cember 26, 1925), 488. 


“How St. Patrick Saves the Irish,’ New York Times, 
(March 11, 1928), 9:1-4. 


“Optimist,” Harper’s, CLVIII (May 1929), 739. 
“The Rose,” Literary Digest, (May 18, 1929), 34. 


“America’s Place History. Irish Dialogue,” Forum, 
LXXXIII (February 1930), 96-100. 
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“That young tree...” Dublin Magazine, (July- 
September 1933), 


Irish Prophecy,” Forum, XCII (August 1934), 106-107. 


“The Moon Hath Not,” Dublin Magazine, (April-June 
1936), 1-2. 


Review Oliver St. John Gogarty’s Tumbling the Hay, Sun- 
day Times (March 12, 1939), n.p. 


“Is Verse-Speaking Lost Art?” The Listener, XXV (June 12, 
1941), 840. 


Rhinoceros, Some Ladies, and Horse,” Writing, 
(1946), 19-28. [Reprinted American Mercury, LXIV 
(June 1947), 657-664, and Writing, XIV (March 
1951), 35-42.] 


“The Wind,” Writing, (May 1950), 58. [Here with 
James Joyce’s translation into Italian, 


“Thomas Moore: Champion Minor Poet,” Poetry Ireland, 
XVII (April 1952), 3-5. 


“The Nicest Donkey Ever Knew,” The Spoken Word, edited 
Richard Church (London, 1955), 237-238. [From The 
Listener, March 18, 1943.] 


“George Moore,” Book Ireland, edited Frank O’Connor 
(London and Glasgow, 1959), 206-210. [From 1949 
radio broadcast.] 


“Joy With Us,” Cuala Industries Prints (Dublin, n.d.), 


One series and hand-coloured prints 
with words.” 


“Let sing and Cuala Industries Prints (Dublin, 
n.d.), Another the same series. 


“In Green Ways,” Cuala Press (Dublin, n.d.). Number 
series hand-colored Christmas cards. 


heard bird dawn .,” Cuala Press (Dublin, n.d.). 
Number 100 the same series. 
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IV. MANUSCRIPTS 


The Crock Gold. page and first two pages Chapter 
revised fragment early draft, ink ruled 
sheets torn from stenographer’s notebook. With inscrip- 
tion, “To Helen Byrne Hackett this fragment. Dublin 28th 
July 1923.” [See page 239.] 

“Saluting Maeve, Queen Connacht; Queen Hearts: Queen 
the Fairies.” Thirty-two pages, the first seven lines ink, 
the remainder pencil, profusely revised. Inscribed the 
end, “James Stephens Café Napolitaine Boul. 
iennes Paris Sep. 1921.” 


LETTERS 


Photocopy ALS Miss Sarah Purser, Dublin, January 25, 
1911, (Original National Library Ireland.) 
Mentions George Moore, AE, Lord Dunsany, John Eglinton 
and George Birmingham prospective contributors the 
Trish Review. 

ALS Ernest Boyd, Paris, July 1913, pp. Deplores 
Boyd’s choice occupation, because defection 
from pens favour consulship. Thats job for you.” 
Discusses Boyd’s scrap with Mrs. 

APC Ernest Boyd, Versailles, September 1913, six lines 
with valediction and initials card depicting Chateau 
Grille Apologizes for missing appoint- 
ment; suggests another place and time. 

ALS Ernest Boyd, Paris, December 12, 1913, pp., with 
drawing himself “in great haste” following signature. 
Mentions AE’s Collected Poems (Macmillan, 1913). “Its 
mighty. great poet, perhaps the greatest living to- 
day.” Discusses influences the older and newer schools 
Irish writers upon his writing. 

ALS Stephen MacKenna, Paris, November 1914, pp., 
with addressed envelope. Discusses the effect war 
Paris, also the situation Ireland. will the be- 
loved the world way that other nation has ever 
been. For such birth there must long gestation.” 
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MANUSCRIPT TITLE PAGE THE CROCK GOLD 


Colby College through the kindness James Healy 
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ALS Boyd, Paris, January 1915, pp. Surveys 
the effects war Paris and the United States. Dedicates 
himself write Comedie Humaine Ireland,” which 
thinks will take some thirty years do. 


Typewritten summary pp. ALS Mildred, Dublin, No- 
vember 13, Discusses the probability peace, 
and Ireland’s neutrality. 


ALS Ernest Boyd, Dublin, January 19, Proposes 
that Boyd visit Gertrude Perry, who has shown him manu- 
script collection poems Roger Casement. 


ALS Ernest Boyd, Dublin, September 26, 1918, Invites 
him join Best, O’Neill and others hear “‘a bit story 
have finished.” 


Typewritten summary pp. ALS Mildred, Dublin, Sep- 
tember 10, 1919, Discusses AE, the insurrection 
Ireland, and first days boys’ school. 


ALS Ernest Boyd, Dublin, March 21, 1921, pp., with 
signature heavily underscored. Tells about manuscript 
which Huebsch has kept for seven months without word. 
Has asked Quinn “to unbury stories from that Huebsch 
wont publish with such man.” 

ALS Frederick Eddy, Dublin, November 1923, p., 
with addressed envelope. Thanks him for the “very pleas- 
ant” review Deirdre and reveals his intention mak- 
ing the story old time make the same moment 
modern tomorrow.” 

ALS Mr. Peabody, c/o Mrs. Vaughan Moody, Chicago, 
April 13, 1925, Apologizes for the cancellation 
scheduled lecture about which was not consulted. This 
letter pasted the front endpaper Collected Poems 
James Stephens (New York, 1926). 

ALS Mr. McAdoo, Chicago, April 18, 1925, Has 
decline McAdoo’s invitation because JS’s tour being ex- 
tended and will not return New York time. 

ALS Edward Conklin, Jr., Chicago, April 18, 1925, pp., 
with addressed envelope. Criticizes two pieces prose sub- 
mitted him correspondent. Counsels “patience vigi- 
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lence attention,” then adds, “All counsel is, course, 
counsel perfection, and useless.” 

ALS AE, London, June 1927, states, 
havent written line for ages times. dont want to. 
Wish were rich. dont anybody much.” Pre- 
fers current American fiction English, “Ichabod for Eng- 
land, and delend est for her.” Ends nostalgic note for 
Ireland, which misses badly. 


VI. LETTERS 


ALS from Claud Lovat Fraser, London, February 15, 1920, 
p., with addressed envelope. Referring watercolor 
blue, green and yellow, which has incorporated the 
letter, the artist says, “I’ve not got photograph send you 
ing. It’s good likeness, even fails work art.” 

ALS from AE, Dublin, September 1926, Arranges for 
meeting Paris. 

TLS from AE, Dublin, May 1928, Thanks for 
poem has promised send. Mentions meeting George 
Moore. 

ALS from AE, London, January 29, 1934, Makes 
appointment for meeting London restaurant with 
Odon Por. 

ALS from AE, London, March 1934, pp. Reports the 
death “good kind” Frank Purser. 

ALS from AE, London, n.d., Invites visit art 
studio and lunch 

ALS from AE, Dublin, n.d., pp. Discusses the work JS, 
Yeats, Colum, Hyde, himself and others, includ- 
ing that American contemporaries. 

ALS from AE, Dublin, n.d., Reports some questionable 
activities his son Brian. 

ALS from AE, Dublin, n.d., pp. another touring 
possibility had not “had enough lecturing last you for 


the remainder your life.” Mentions Frank O’Connor, 
Yeats and Pound. 
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ALS from AE, Dublin, n.d., Wants meet him soon 
returns from America September, “to hear all the 
news and all the new poems.” 

ALS from AE, Dublin, n.d., pp. Discusses JS’s shift di- 
rection. can see that airy mind yours has been hover- 
ing about the only thing which matters life and that you 
are getting more age your thought. not know whether 
those you [sic] have followed you with delight your fan- 
tasies will follow you eagerly into this rarefied region.” 

APC from Mrs. JS, London, 1933, ten lines, signed with 


initials. Explains his difficulty with London busses; sorry 
James away. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous, “Bibliographies Modern Authors,” London 
Mercury, (June 1921), 193. 

John Quinn. Complete Collection the Library John 
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photograph, 1920, facing page 886. 
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Anonymous, Check List First Editions Works James 
Stephens and George Moore,” Annual Bulletin, Friends 
the Library Trinity College, Dublin (1955), 4-6. 

David Daiches. The Present Age, After 1920 (London, 
1958), 195-196. 


Birgit James Stephens, Literary and Biblio- 
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Irish Studies series. Inscribed front wrapper, “Mr. James 
Healy With many thanks for much generous help Bir- 
git 

Richard Cary, “James Stephens Colby College,” Colby Li- 
brary Quarterly, (March 1961), 224-252. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND OTHER REPRESENTATIONS 


Head bronze cast Edmond Quinn (see reproduction 
page 253). 

Photograph portrait Patrick Tuohy, the original 
which hangs the National Gallery Ireland (see frontis- 
piece). 

Photograph, posed his office the National Gallery, Dublin. 
Inscribed Helen Byrne Hackett from James Stephens 
Dublin July 1923.” 

Photograph, informal outdoor snapshot. Inscribed back, 
“Given James Stephens his office the Na- 
tional Gallery, Dublin July 28th This picture was 
taken Paris about eight years ago. Helen Byrne Hackett.” 

Lithograph, Mary Duncan, frontispiece Dublin Magazine, 
(October 1923). 

Photograph, Bookman, LXXIV (November 1931), 256. 

Six photographs, Saturday Review Literature, (September 
15, 1934), 111. 

Photograph, Saturday Review Literature, (October 
1935), 12. 

Photograph, Press (October 23, 1947), receipt 
Litt. Trinity College, Dublin. 
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[For other photographs, etchings, etc., check annotations 
books and periodicals other sections this listing.] 


IX. BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


A.E. [George Russell]. and Reveries (Dublin 
and London, 1915), 34-44. 

Richard Aldington, prefatory note [eight poems 
JS], Poetry Review, (June 1912), 264-265. 

Anonymous. Brochure [n.d.] advertising the 2-volume an- 
thology, Century English Poetry, Limited Auto- 
graphed Edition Available Few The Friends And 
Admirers James Stephens.” Four pages, with photograph 
front cover. 

Anonymous, “James Stephens,” Bookman, XXXIX (July 
1914), 493-494. 

Anonymous, “James Stephens Grace Wallace,” Bookman, 
(May 1922), 330-331. 

Anonymous, “King For Ireland Suggested Poet,” New 
York Times (February 1925), 4:6. 

Anonymous. James Stephens (Boston, n.d., [1925], pp. 3-15). 
With photograph facing page 

Anonymous, “Five Modern Poets,” Living Age, 
(April 15, 1927), 699-700. 

Anonymous, “James Stephens New York Times, 
(December 10, 1933), 2:6. 

Anonymous, “Flight Irish Talent,” New York Times (De- 
cember 11, 1933), 18:3. 

Anonymous, [Note arrival], Newsweek, (August 25, 
1934), 29. With photograph. 

Anonymous, “Our ‘Brutal’ Books Appall Irish Poet,” New York 
Times (September 1935), 19:5. 

Anonymous, “Passed For Press,” New York Times (Septem- 
ber 1935), 18:3-4. 

Anonymous, “People,” Time, XXVI (November 25, 1935), 
61. With photograph. 
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Anonymous, “Irish Poet Annoyed,” New York Times, 
(December 15, 1935), 43:4. 

Anonymous, “Cloca Mora Man,” Time, LVII (January 
1951), 23. With photograph. 


Anonymous, “Pioneers the Literary Revival,” Times 
(August 20, 1951), 


Clifford Bax. and People (London, 1936), 186. 

Clifford Bax. Some Knew Well (London, 1951), index. 

Ernest Boyd. Literary Renaissance (New York, 
1916), 265-274, 391-394. 


Ernest Boyd. The Contemporary Drama Ireland (Bos- 
ton, 1917), 111, 180. 


Ernest Boyd. Portraits: Real and Imaginary (New York, 
1924, 246-254. 

William Aspenwall Bradley, “James Stephens Appreci- 
ation,” Bookman, XLI (March 1915), 20-22. With photo- 
graph. 

Birgit James Stephens, Literary and Bibli- 
ographical Study (Upsala, Sweden, 1959), 13-54. 

Birgit “James Stephens: Dublin Paris Re- 
turn,” Colby Library Quarterly, (March 1961), 215-224. 

Abel Chevalley. Roman Anglais Notre Temps (Lon- 
don, 1921), 136-137. 

Abel Chevalley. The Modern English Novel, translated 
Ben Ray Redman (New York, 1930), 140-141. 

Austin Clarke. Poetry Modern Ireland (Dublin, 1951), 
32-33, 38. 

Encyclopedia (New York, 1957), XVIII, 212. 

Mary Colum. and the Dream (London, 1947), index. 

Padraic Colum, “Portrait James Joyce,” Dublin Magazine, 
VII (April-June 1932), 40-43. 

Padraic Colum, “James Stephens—Leprechaun—Philosopher,” 


New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review (August 10, 
1947), 1-2. 
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Padraic Colum. Arthur Griffith (Dublin, 1959), index. 
Groff Conklin, “James Stephens—Prosodist,” English Journal, 
XXV (June 1936), 433-443. 


James and Margaret Cousins. Two Together 
(Madras, 1950), 93, 138. 


John Crone, “James Stephens,” Book Lover, (Janu- 
ary 1913), 95-96. 

John Crone, “Editor’s Gossip,” Irish Book Lover, (Febru- 
ary 1914), 123. With pen and ink sketch Norman 
Morrow. 


John Crone, “Editor’s Gossip,” Book Lover, (May 
1915), 163-164. 


Gerald Cumberland. Written Friendship (New York, 
1924), index. 


Edward Davison, “Three Irish Yeats, and 
James Stephens,” English Journal, (May 1926), 327- 
336. 


Edward Davison. Some Modern Poets (New York, 1928), 
177, 182, 183, 193-196. 


Dodds (editor). Journal and Letters Stephen Mac- 
Kenna (London, 1936), index. 


Edmund Dulac, “Yeats Knew Him,” Writing, 
(July 1949), 86-87. 


Lord Dunsany, “Some Irish Writers Whom Have Known,” 
Irish Writing, XX-XXI (November 1952), 81. 


Lord Dunsany, “Four Poets,” Atlantic Monthly, CCI (April 
1958), 80. 


John Eglinton. Memoir (London, 1937), 68, 105, 
114, 256, 265. 


Encyclopaedia Americana (New York, 1958), XXV, 620. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Chicago, 1953), XXI, 387. 


John Erskine. The Delight Great Books (Indianapolis, 
1928), 313-314. 


Robert Farren. Course Irish Verse English (New 
York, 1947), 104-114. 
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Lloyd Frankenberg, Stephens Touchstone,” Satur- 
day Review Literature, XXX (March 22, 1947), 11-12, 
42. 


Crosby Gaige. Footlights and Highlights (New York, 1948), 
208-209. 

Monk Gibbon (editor). The Living Torch A.E. (New York, 
1938), 103-104. 

Stuart Gilbert (editor). Letters James Joyce (London, 
1957), index. 

Oliver St. John Gogarty, “Memento Homo Quia Pulvis Es,” 
[poem dedicated JS] Hyperthuleana (Dublin, 1916), 
43-45. 

Oliver St. John Gogarty, “To James Stephens,” Selected 
Poems (New York, 1933), 163. 

Oliver St. John Gogarty. Was Going Down Sackville 
Street (London, 1937), 82-83. 

Oliver St. John Gogarty. Isn’t This Time Year 
(New York, 1954), 229-232. 

Oliver St. John Gogarty, “James Stephens,” Colby Library 
Quarterly, (March 1961), 205-215. 

Douglas Goldring. Man Out (London, 1935), index. 

Joseph Gollomb, ‘Here Are Ladies’ Paris,” Bookman, LIX 
(August 1924), 715-720. 

Lord Grey. Biographical note inserted copy the first 
edition The Crock Gold and presented Clara Kirch- 
hoffer Christmas 1912. [This typewritten copy 
about 150 words.] 

Gerald Griffin. The Wild Geese. Pen Portraits Famous 
Irish Exiles (London, 1938), 164-174. 

Stephen Gwynn, “The Making Poet,” Nineteenth Century, 
LXVII (January 1910), 67-71. 

Stephen Gwynn. Literature and Drama (London, 1936), 
184-187. 

Stephen Gwynn, “Ebb and Flow,” Fortnightly Review, CXLIV 
(December 1938), 742-744. 


Stephen Gwynn. Dublin Old and New (London and Dublin, 
1938), 216-217. 
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Harry Hansen, “The First New York World (February 
1927), n.p. 

George Egon Hatvary, “Re-Reading The Crock 
Irish Writing, (March 1953), 57-65. 


Nat Henry, “Stephens’ ‘Little Explicator, (De- 
cember 1950), 20. 


Arthur Hepner (editor). The Invitation Learning 
Reader, Vol. No. (New York, 1954), 276-284. Tran- 
scription discussion The Crock Gold over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System radio network September 26, 
1954. 


Joseph Hone. Life George Moore (New York, 1936), 
index. 
Joseph Hone. Life Yeats (New York, 1943), index. 


Joseph Hone (editor). Yeats Letters (London, 1944), 
179. 


Nora Hoult, “James Stephens,” Writing, (June 
1954), 54-58. 

Lysander Kemp, “Stephens’ ‘Little Explicator, 
(May 1950), 50. 

Brian Kennedy, “James Stephens’ American Diary,” Thres- 
hold, (Autumn 1958), 54-61. 

Benedict Kiely. Modern Irish Fiction (Dublin, 1950), index. 

Stanley Kunitz and Howard Haycraft (editors). Twentieth 
Century Authors (New York, 1942), 1339-1340. With 
photograph. 

Valéry Larbaud. Vice impuni, lecture (Paris, 1925), 
261-270. 


ary National Biography, 1941-1950 (London, 1959), 
834-835. 


Liddell, “The Irish Literary Renaissance,” Contemporary 
Review, CXX (December 1921), 811-816. 

David Marcus, “One Afternoon With James Stephens,” 
Writing, (March 1951), 43-47. 
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Marshall, “James Stephens,” London Mercury, XII (Sep- 
tember 1925), 500-510. 


Eugene Mason, “The Personality Mr. James Stephens,” 
Living Age, CCCV (May 29, 1920), 540-543. 
Samuel McCoy, “Mr. Stephens Younger Than Any Child,” 


New York Times Book Review (February 15, 1925), 
With caricature drawn from life King. 

Roger McHugh, “Lterary Treatment the Deirdre Legend,” 
Threshold (February 1957), 46-49. 

Vivian Mercier, “James Stephens: His Version Pastoral,” 
Irish Writing, (March 1951), 48-57. 

Fred Millett. Contemporary British Literature (New York, 
1948), 72, 476-477. 

Fitzhugh Minnigerode, “James Stephens Gives News Ire- 
land,” New York Times Magazine, (June 22, 1930), 13. 

Harold Monro. Some Contemporary Poets, 1920 (London, 
1920), 187-189. 

Harriet Monroe. Poet’s Life (New York, 1938), 428. 

George Moore. ‘Hail and Farewell!’ (London, 1914), III, 
237-239. 

Virginia Moore. The Unicorn (New York, 1954), 316. 

Charles Morgan. The House Macmillan (New York, 1944), 
index. 

Arthur Moss, “James Bookman, LVI (January 
1923), 596-597. With drawing from life Ivan Opffer. 

Obituaries: 
Irish Press (2), December 25, 26, 27, 1950, n.p. 
Irish Independent (2), December 25, 26, 27, 28, 1950, n.p. 
Irish Times (4), December 27, 28, 1950; January 1951, 


New York Times, December 27, 1950, 27:3. With photo- 
graph. 

Weekly, CLIX (January 1951), 52. 

Wilson Library Bulletin, XXV (February 1951), 412. 


Norreys Jephson O’Conor. Changing Ireland (Cambridge, 
1924), 99-102, 186-191. 
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The Poets Ireland (Dublin and Lon- 
don, 1912), 438. 


Seumas O’Sullivan, “Two Crocks Gold,” Times (Febru- 
ary 1947), 


Paul-Dubois, “La Littérature Irlandaise Contemporaine,” 


Revue Des Deux Mondes, XLI (September 1937), 188- 
192. 


William Lyon Phelps. The Advance English Poetry the 
Twentieth Century (New York, 1919), 182-185. 


Lucy Kingsley Porter. AE’s Letters (New 
York, 1937), 14, 56, 60, 95. 


Nancy Price. Hour Glass (London, 1953), 174-175. 


Edward Roberts, “An Evening with James Stephens,” Dal- 
housie Review, XXXII (Spring 1952), 54-55. 


Lennox Robinson (editor). Lady Gregory’s Journals, 1916- 
1930 (London, 1946), 267-268. 


William Rothenstein. Twenty-Four Portraits. Second Series 


(London, 1923), n.p. One-page tribute and portrait draw- 
ing JS. 


William Rothenstein. Men and Memories (London, 1932), 
261, 352, 373. Drawing from the collection 
Dermod facing page 321. 


William Rothenstein. Since Fifty (London, 1939), index. 


George Brandon Saul, “On Mercury and Reason: The Criticism 
James Stephens,” Bulletin the New York Public Library, 
LVII (June 1953), 273-277. 


Robert Shafer, “James Stephens and the Poetry the Day,” 
Forum, (October 1913), 560-569. 


Harold Speakman. Ireland (New York, 1925), 310- 
311. With caricature “Mac.” 


Theodore Spicer-Simpson. Men Letters the British Isles 
(New York, 1924), 119-120. Portrait medallion S-S, 
facing page 119. 
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James Stephens (New York, n.d. pages. pam- 
phlet with articles about J.E. Padraic Colum, Ernest 
Boyd, Francis Hackett, John Cowper Powys. With photo- 
graph Pirie MacDonald. 


Mary Sturgeon. Studies Contemporary Poets, rev. 
enl. (New York, preface dated 1919), 282-300. 


Frank Swinnerton. The Georgian Literary Scene (London, 
1935), 131-134. 


Dilly Tante [pseud. Stanley Kunitz] (editor). Living 
Authors (New York, 1931), 385-386. With photograph. 


Estella Ruth Taylor. The Modern Irish Writers (Lawrence, 
Kansas, 1954), index. 


Simone Téry. des bardes (Paris, 1925), 167-184. 


William York Tindall. Forces Modern British Literature, 
1885-1946 (New York, 1947), 97, 98. 


Katherine Tynan. The Years the Shadow (London, 1919), 
24-25, 28-29. 


Carl and Mark Van Doren. American and British Literature 
Since 1890 (New York, 1925), 283-285, 304-307. 


Kees Van Hoek, “Vignette: James Stephens,” Times (July 
22, 1950), n.p. 


Kees Van Hoek, “The Man Who Invented Glocca Mora,” 
Irish Digest, XXXVIII (November 1950), 50-52. Con- 
densed from Times, July 22, 1950. 


Ernst Vowinckel. Der Englische Roman (Berlin, 1937), 212. 


Allan Wade (editor). The Letters W.B. Yeats (London, 
1954), index. 


Ward. Twentieth-Century Literature, 1901-1925 (Lon- 
don, 1931), 141-142 [4th ed.]. The critique contained here- 
reprinted verbatim, with the addition one sentence 
the end, the 9th edition this work (London, 1945), 
176-177. 


Cornelius Weygandt. Century the English Novel (New 
York, 1925), 432-433. 
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Cornelius Weygandt. Tuesdays Ten (Philadelphia, 1928), 
121-132. 


Cornelius Weygandt, “James Stephens, Poet Verse and 
Prose,” Review, (July 1934), 9-10, 25, 28. 


Cornelius Weygandt. The Time Yeats (New York, 1937), 
172, 217-226. 


Cornelius Weygandt. the Edge Evening (New York, 
1946), 143, 150-151. 


Harold Williams. Modern English Writers (London, 1918), 
179-180, 415-416. 


Stephensisms: Swans and dogs are frequent JS’s life and 
works. the first, said wrestled one for possession 
castoff piece bread when was boy. the second, 
once declaimed, sort honorary dog myself. There 
understanding between us, only never bite first.” 


His “hand hand fight with the French language” monu- 
mentally evident. Ernest Boyd vouches for the story that, 
ordering vin blanc gomme, was ceremoniously presented 
with postage stamp. And Stephen MacKenna tells the time 
Yeats and had hired tutor teach them French. After 
fifteen minutes drill the rules agreement past parti- 
ciples, broke in, “Excuse me, Dupont, but what meant 
agreement the past participle?” which added, 
was just going ask you, Monnshure, what participle?” 


had wry way with epigram. When sufficiently pressed 
inquiring reporters, could deliver himself some baroque 
gems. Two samples: (1) “There are two things the world 
that give beauty woman, squint and mustache.” (2) 
know when have poem the same way hen knows she has 
egg.” 


James Joyce saw mystic significance the facts that and 
were both born Dublin, the very same day, had two 
children boy and girl, and that had chosen 
Stephen his hero’s name Portrait and Ulysses. 


BRONZE SCULPTURE EDMOND QUINN 


Colby College through the kindness Charles Cary Rumsey 


Editor’s Epilogue 


Irish Wing: This issue CLQ derives impetus from the bene- 
faction Mr. James Healy New York City, whose gifts 
approximately 6000 books and manuscripts over the past 
decade have burgeoned into one the finest collections 
modern Irish literature the country. Plans for housing them 
area comparable the Edwin Arlington Robinson Room 
are advanced stage, and endowment for continual 
acquisition and development the collection has been estab- 
lished. Mr. Healy has placed our disposal bright particular 
crock gold whose inexhaustible riches are the service 
bibliomanes and scholars everywhere. 


Who’s Who: Oliver St. John Gogarty (1878-1957) the 
famed poet, novelist, essayist, aviator, Senator the Irish Free 
State, Fellow the Royal College Surgeons Ireland, wit, 
charmer, and man about town who delighted countless thou- 
sands with his stream urbane verse, fiction and anecdotage. 
knew intimately all the seminal figures the Irish literary 
renaissance and held his own with the grandest them. 


Birgit Upsala University Sweden, has writ- 
ten the longest work date JS, 


bibliographical opus some two hundred pages, noted twice 
the preceding checklist. 


observe with sadness the passing Eugene 
Kinkead, New Jersey banker, soldier and patron, who has 
been described “one the most outstanding friends Ire- 
land the United The Major contributed close 
hundred accordant volumes Irish history the Healy Collec- 
tion and, previous arrangement, this number will enlarged 
the future. was companionable with and Gogarty, 
appreciating their special qualities with special verve. 


Even-Stephens: Just space enough marvel the quixotic 
estimates mortals form each other. Two the most 
luminous contemporary Irish scribes viewed from opposite 
ends the telescope: Yeats loftily pooh-poohed his winsome 
lucubrations, while Joyce (fearful that might not live 


write the last chapters) designated the man finish 
Finnegan’s Wake. 
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COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 


Founded 1935 


The object this organization increase the resources the 
Colby College Library securing gifts and providing funds for the 
purchase books, manuscripts, and other materials which the Library 
could not otherwise acquire. 


Membership open anyone annual subscription five dol- 
lars more (undergraduates, fifty cents; graduates the College dur- 
ing the first five years after graduation, one dollar), equivalent 
gift books other materials needed the Library. Members are 
invited renew their memberships without special reminder any 
date after July the beginning the fiscal year. 


members receive copies the QUARTERLY and 
notification the meetings the society. 


Officers for 1960-1961 are: 
Founder: Frederick Pottle, Yale University. 
President: Alfred Chapman. 
Vice-President: Archibald Allen. 
Student Vice-Presidents: Ann Tracy, Daniel Traister, 
Secretary-Treasurer: John McKenna. 


Committee Book Purchases: Archille Biron (term expires 1961); 
Albert Mavrinac (term expires 1962); and (ex officiis) the President, 
the Vice-President, and the Secretary. 


Curator Rare Books and Manuscripts: Richard Cary. 
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Book from COLBY COLLEGE PRESS 


STUDENT SEEKS ANSWER, edited Professor John 
Clark, volume essays which gives some significant 
answers questions the good life, the good society, world 
peace, religion, and psychology and science relation 
religion. These papers were all presented the students 
Colby College the Ingraham Lecture Series, organized 
provide searching expositions and discussions topics areas 
chosen the students themselves. 


Sixteen scholars widely recognized outstandingly able 
demonstrate advanced and creative thought these problems 
are included: 


Brand Blanshard Paul Tillich 
John Macmurray John Bennett 
Paul Schilpp Dana Farnsworth 


Gregory Vlastos Edwin Aubrey 
Harold Larrabee Raphael Demos 

John Noss Theodore Greene 

Gordon Allport Scott Buchanan 

Seelye Bixler Albert Martin 


Three Blanshard and Macmurray 
have held the Gifford Lectureship. 


Recommended for students, youth organizations, churches, 
parents, philosophers, theologians and teachers. 


346 pp. $5.00 


Copies may obtained from: 


COLBY COLLEGE PRESS 
WATERVILLE 
MAINE 
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